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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ACT AND THE OBJECT 
OF BELIEF 


HE issue raised over the nature of beliefs has been most satis- 
factorily presented and—at least in its fundamental meta- 
physical aspect—solved, it seems to me, in Professor Dewey’s recent 
presidential address.1 <A belief is just as real as anything can be: 
this is the point which is settled beyond dispute, provided we free 
ourselves from the primary equivocation in the word ‘belief.’ Like 
all psychological terms, this has two possible meanings, one that of 
‘thing believed in’ and the pther ‘the credulous attitude.’ The meta- 
physical question as to the reality of beliefs may take on at least 
three distinct forms, none of which is reducible to either of the 
others, so far as I ean see. These are: 

1. Is the thing believed in real as believed to be? Is an object 
in which we believe precisely as we believe it to be? 

2. Is the eredulous attitude as such real? Is believing a real 
event in the world? 

3. Is there any real connection or relation between believing and 
the thing believed? Or is the relation fortuitous, credulous atti- 
tudes bobbing up quite independently and embracing somehow or 
other whatever objects chance to be at hand? 

The answer to each of these questions is sought and found by a 
direct inspection and analysis of experiences. Men have come to 
learn that the first question has two answers; things sometimes are 
and again are not as they seem. How to decide in each case whether 
there is some discrepancy between faiths and facts is a problem for 
the logical practitioner and the practical logician. The second 
question is answered in the affirmative, for all that is asked for here 
is the experience itself; the credulous attitude is obviously real as 
attitude, for we have all of us ‘taken’ it. The last question is more 
confusing: on the one hand we have the psychologists telling us that 
nitrous oxide can induce the credulous attitude independently of 
the kind of objects referred to in the attitude, while on the other 


* Philosophical Review, XV., p. 113 ff. 
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hand plain common sense says that, in most cases at least, believing 
is a result of reflecting upon the nature of the things under con- 
sideration. The temptation is strong to believe that these two views 
are alternatives, but from both the logical and psychological stand- 
points I do not see why both views might not be true. The contrast 
between the two theories is at its maximum in the instances just 
cited; if we can explain the extreme psychological and the extreme 
logical theories in terms of a single hypothesis the remoter meta- 
physical issue will thereby have been brought somewhat nearer to 
its close. 

This metaphysical issue may be stated interrogatively: Is there 
any real thing or any peculiarity of a real thing which is given us 
unambiguously through the medium of the believing-act and its 
reference object? Our third question above is seen now to be an 
outgrowth of the answer given to the first one. Experience, taken 
at its face value, says that something is assured us in some cases, 
while in other cases nothing is. The metaphysician, retaining his 
Icgical instinets, feels that if such polar differences were to be found 
in all acts of believing, then these latter could not be treated as 
forming a true class. Hence his question: Does not every act of be- 
lief give us some assurance about something? If not, then how can 
I believe in my beliefs? What could it mean to believe in beliefs 
if these latter were absolutely untrustworthy? Committing the de- 
tailed research of the correspondences between observed beliefs and 
observed confirmations of the same to the psychologists, the philos- 
opher turns his attention to the generic character of the belief-atti- 
tude, searching after some universal mark which not merely defines 
the class, but stamps it with a price-mark, a worth. 

The most easily noticed value of the belief-attitude is its fune- 
tional one; by believing we manage to get along, adjust ourselves to 
our environment, and the like. But this can not satisfy the meta- 
physician, for believing also gets us into scrapes, severs ties of friend- 
ship, brings death, makes fanatics of million of men. Hence mere 
believing, the bare activity of being ecredulous, is strictly not valu- 
able, 7. ¢., not advantageous in itself. It might easily be dispensed 
with under certain circumstances, to the advantage of all concerned, 
as in the ease of refiex action. It is always a belief in something 
that is advantageous; plainly, then, the nature of the thing believed, 
or at least some relation between it and the way it is believed, is the 
source of the practical value ascribed somewhat laxly to the belief- 
attitude. When the bare activity is looked at from a somewhat 
biological standpoint, there is no more reason for ealling it ad- 
vantageous than there is for regarding, say, breathing, as a sheer 
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process, as beneficial. It is not inhalation and exhalation that has 
value, but inhalation and exhalation of something. The process, 
then, can not be evaluated apart from the ‘elements’ involved in the 
operation of the process. 

In denying all philosophical value to the functional side of the 
mere belief-attitude we seem to have put the metaphysician into a 
hole; in saying that it is belief in something which is advantageous, 
we seem to have thrown the task of deciding what this something 
is back upon practical experience, which, as we saw in the answer 
given to the first of the three questions above, can not as yet give 
us a general answer in terms of the objects themselves. In practise, 
belief in fictions as well as belief in facts may be eminently useful, 
at least so far as practise does not turn into pure theory and strip 
values of their emotional souls. 

It seems to me that in thwarting further research in this direc- 
tion we have not cut off every line of fruitful inquiry. What the 
metaphysician wants answered is precisely the question raised in 
his mind by the exhortation to believe in his beliefs. Why should 
I believe in my beliefs?—he asks, and refuses to admit as wholly 
satisfactory the reply that believing, as such, is a useful occupation. 
Why should I believe that my beliefs are not merely conveniences 
and conventions, but are just what they purport to be, namely, 
convictions of the objective and (somehow) independent reality of 
the things thought about?—is his persistent query. And only in 
a direct answer to this will he find satisfaction. But such an 
answer, it appears, must be sought in an analysis of the belief- 
attitude itself and its essential relation to the belief-object. It is 
only by showing that the act of believing either expresses or implies 
something about reality that we can come to trust the act itself. 
In showing this, the locus of the pragmatic controversy is completely 
abandoned, for it is no longer the kinds of objects (types of be- 
havior of things) which can justify our faith in the belief-attitude 
itself; it is now the relation between act and object, be this latter 
what it may and be the former colored highly or faintly with emo- 
tions, motor reactions, and the like. Can this shift of the problem 
be accomplished ? 

Unless I am mistaken, the old reductio ad absurdum of total 
Skepticism can be remodelled to serve in this new campaign; there 
is a certain a priori possibility of the belief-act itself without which 
not only the objects of belief would cease to be believed, but also the 
very attitude of belief would be suspended forever. Even that 
Stultification of belief accomplished by saying that, at best, we have 
present assurances about our own ‘mental states’ past and present 
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depends, it will be shown, upon a characteristic of the belief-attitude 
which contradicts pointblank that very stultification. For this char- 
acteristic I know no better name than self-transcendency, provided 
we take this to mean that the object of belief is determined by other 
factors than those which determine the act of believing in it. Self- 
transcendency, then, does not mean jumping outside the realm of 
experiences; it means finding that acts and contents are, in some 
respects at least, independent. 

Take a simple ease of belief now: I believe that I went down-town 
yesterday, which means, according to conventional terminology, that 
in the present representation my yesterday’s trip is felt as having 
actually happened. The psychologist says that the act of believing 
this is confined to the present moment (in its origin at least). The 
credulous attitude, then, is not contemporaneous with the believed 
act. This distinction is immediately given and ean not be conjured 
away by any theory of the subjectivity of time. It is only a special 
clear case of the equally inviolable distinction between act and con- 
tent. The obvious fact that I can believe now, an hour from now, 
to-morrow, and ten years hence, that I went down-town yesterday 
is as good proof as one could wish for the lack of essential inter- 
dependence between believing and believed contents. The time of 
going down-town is not a determinant of the time of believing; 
neither is the converse true. And the same can be said of every 
other possible quality of the two factors. 

Psychologists are ready with the objection that belief in the 
independence of an object is no more proof that the object is really 
independent than the ravings of a maniac prove the existence of 
demons. There is a certain amount of truth in this so long as we 
view a Single abstract moment of believing. But how about the prag- 
matic test? What happens when we try to evaluate that act of be- 
lieving itself? If there is any merit in judging anything by its con- 
text, bearing and implications, we must admit that there is a reason 
for the faith that is in us. For in order to do what Professor Dewey 
urges us to, in order to believe in our beliefs, we must take them 
as they are, at their face value, namely, as beliefs in something which 
is not itself an act of belief. A consistent rendering of the prag- 
matic plea is, then, a vigorous protest against one-sided subjectivism. 

It appears, then, that two things may be said about the relation 
between beliefs and realities. (1) There is an a priori postulate to 
the effect that belief-acts do somehow refer to contents whose na- 
ture is not dependent upon the acts. This postulate says nothing 
whatever about the truth or falsity of particular beliefs; nor does it 
imply that beliefs must have some value beyond the moment of 
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their credulous existence. It claims simply that the belief function 
itself would evanesce with a belief in the non-transcendent character 
of that function; it would be a paradoxical case of suicide. (2) 
There is an equally a priori postulate to the effect that, inasmuch 
as all values lie wholly in belief-objects, every distinction in value 
must be a distinction in the nature and behavior of those objects. 
This is precisely the pragmatic contention, I think. 

It is easy to show that every belief must ipso facto be in a tran- 
scendent and yet may in many eases actually be ‘subjective’ in one 
sense of this ambiguous adjective.2. From the metaphysical stand- 
point, not only every belief-act is real, but every belief-object is 
too. The distinction of truth from falsity is a distinction wholly 
within the world of reals, a distinction between kinds of reals. In 
this sense there might be some apparent theoretical propriety in 
saying that truth itself is a ‘relative’ matter, were it not for the 
fact that the word ‘relative’ is too easily twisted into meaning ‘not 
absolutely true.’ As a matter of fact the ‘relativity’ of truth signi- 
fies merely that objects are ‘true’ when they maintain certain rela- 
tions, é. g., to other objects and to consciousness.. Now it has long 
since been pointed out by pragmatists and humanists that physical 
and psychical realms are distinguished by the kind of relations and 
qualities characteristic of them. This means, not that those realms 
are only ‘relatively different,’ but rather that they are different 
by virtue of certain very real and objective relations. Bearing 
this in mind, we may now see how a belief may simultaneously be in 
a transcendent and yet be subjective. The object of belief need be 
regarded (1) as the true reference-object, the thing believed in, in 
which it possesses all those qualities which it is believed to possess; 
and (2) as an expression of merely individual, local, temporary rela- 
tions, 7. ¢., relations borne by the elements of the consciousness- 
system to one another and to the external world. In this ease the 
object is both transcendent to the act of belief in so far as other 
conditions and relations than those producing this latter are involved 
in the object itself, and also subjective in so far as the conditions 
and relations involved in the object’s own existence are essentially 
lceal, existing only so long as certain peculiarities of the conscious- 
ness-system do. 

An illustration may be useful here. While I am writing, I hear 
somebody talking in the next room; now the objects involved in a 
possible act of belief would be ‘two men in the next room speaking 


* This point is, I take it, an implication of the excellent distinction drawn 
by Dr. Montague between relativity and subjectivity in ‘A Neglected Point in 
Hume’s Philosophy.’ Philosophical Review, XIV., 30 ff. 
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with each other, etc.” If somebody were to ask me whether I thought 
it possible that these objects could be a mere product or phase of my 
present belief-act, I should deny it emphatically; these men and 
their utterances must exist quite apart from my simply believing in 
them. But now notice that in saying this, I am by no means saying 
that they must exist apart from my consciousness-system as a whole. 
It is still possible for me to be convinced that the whole experience 
was a hallucination without surrendering the true transcendency of 
the belief-object. For I must still maintain that, although the reality 
of the speakers is now quite different from what I supposed it to be, 
it is still and must always be a reality which involves something 
more than mere believing does. For sheer belief, as a resultant of 
certain relations, could not account for differences in the objects 
of belief; something beyond the conditions inducing the credulous 
attitude must be involved. Put concretely, such transcendent condi- 
tions would now be perhaps abnormal blood-pressure in certain 
cortical areas, association with other thought-objects, and so on. The 
error in belief, then, was not an error in the belief-activity, as such; 
it was an error in interpreting the transcendent object. When I 
agree to call the original object ‘subjective’ I have by no means 
robbed it of its transcendent character; for it is still independent 
of the belief-activity, as can be shown in eases of chronic hallucina- 
tion, where the patients finally come to disbelief in the actually 
given character of the objects; were the objects, which it is assumed 
recur identically to such patients, essentially dependent upon and 
constituted by the belief-activity, they would, of course, vanish with 
the cessation of belief in them. This is, of course, practically what 
some Christian Scientists would have us think, but I hardly think 
there is either merit or need in attacking such a fantasy. 

In conclusion, it is to be expected that somebody will protest 
against the limited sense in which the term ‘transcendent’ has been 
used. The popular implication is that transcendency is somehow 
or other the same as spatial externality. That it can not be taken 
in this sense, though, but must mean ‘independence’ of one thing 
or function from some other thing or function has been agreed upon 
by the great majority of writers on this topic. Spatial externality 
would not be transcendent, even though external to our bodies (or 
minds), if extension were a true (mathematical) function of con- 
sciousness. 


May we not, then, agree with both pragmatist and epistemological 
transcendentalist without straddling the fence? We may admit 
that nitrous oxide can make us hopelessly gullible, believing every- 
thing that pops into our mind or even having a feeling of certainty 
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without quite knowing what we are certain about; and we must 
also grant that perfectly definite objects of thought, 7. ¢., objects 
being thought, may induce the belief-activity and make it refer to 
themselves in a certain way. In each case we are granting that 
certain conditions are necessary to induce the credulous attitude, 
and in neither ease are we admitting that the objects believed in 
depend for their (real or merely believed) existence and nature upon 
the conscious activity of believing. 


Water B. PITKIN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SELF AS A DEVSLOPED FEELING COMPLEX 


6 eee conditions arising in the investigation of self in ultimate 
analysis are so altogether unlike those arising in every other 
investigation as to suggest the necessity for a special method of 
procedure. Here the relatedness of the investigating agency to 
the investigation is that of the wnknown setting about the investiga- 
tion of this same unknown—itself. And the way the investigation is 
usually conducted is still more paradoxical. Here the unknown 
is naively carried along in the investigation—in the personal pro- 
nouns employed—as a something the value of which is already 
known and taken into account. Now although the self must in 
reality be carried along in these investigations, it is necessary, in 
order that the investigation be rationally conducted, that its value 
be discounted all through the inquiry. And when this discounting 
is not done, the whole may be reduced to a series of non-sense state- 
ments, if the terms employed to represent the object of investigation 
be substituted for those employed—the personal pronouns—to repre- 
sent the investigating agency. And the substitution would be 
legitimate in this case where, as was just pointed out, there is like- 
ness of nature. For instance, ‘when we interrogate consciousness’ 
becomes, by substitution, ‘when consciousness interrogates conscious- 
ness.’ Sometimes the expression is still more involved, as ‘when we 
look into owr own mind’ becomes, on substitution, ‘when mind looks 
into mind’s mind, or mind’s own mind.’ And there is here a still 
further sense of confusion implied in the ‘looking in’ as involving 
a sense operation in self-analysis of an ultimate nature where it 
can not apply. 
The hardest task the self is called upon to perform is to divest 
itself of those structures of thought by which it has climbed to its 
present height; in other words, to conceive itself to be what it 
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discovers in the ultimate analysis of self. Here only dynamic 
processes are met with. No background or substance is discoverable. 
If any did enter, it is not conceivable how it could help matters. 

Now if it be admitted that the whole cosmos, including the self 
as usually understood, is but a construction of thought, the main 
difficulty has still to be met; there is something more paradoxical. 
It would seem from the peculiarities of psychical evolution that this 
thought-constructed entirety has come to imagine itself constructed 
out of material which has not been used in its formation, and to be 
in a locality where it is not. And under these fictitious conditions, 
when it attempts its own analysis, when it attempts to break away 
from these imaginary material or supermaterial structures for the 
purpose of discovering its ultimate nature, it comes across an im- 
passable barrier, and then is foreed to construct parallelisms, ete. 

Believing that such methods must always lead to confusion, it 
is proposed here to reverse the order; that is, to take what seems 
discoverable in ultimate analysis as the elements of this complex, 
and with these attempt the synthesis. But in order to discover 
these elements, the whole structure as at present conceived must be 
removed, at least in imagination. And in this general work of 
clearance not only the subjective construction, but the objective, 
the whole constructed cosmos, may in imagination be dispensed with. 
And if it further be assumed that space and time are the binding 
materials used in these constructions, and are themselves complexes 
of the structural elements, they must be in like manner east aside. 
But thoughts also as ordinarily conceived may be here considered 
as structures composed of simpler elements, and so this fact has to 
be taken into consideration in attempts to discover these elements. 
The field may now be conceived as clear of all structural incum- 
brances, and the question may now be asked, is there any discover- 
able residual or persistence with no definite space or time char- 
acteristics ? 

Before this can be replied to, the terms in which a reply can 
now be made have to be considered. Since all language seems to have 
been built up to express constructed thought or thought construc- 
tions, this language is for the most part barred out in attempts to 
express unconstructed thought or the elements which enter into 
these constructions. 

In this investigation it is proposed to describe actual or pure 
experience, that is, actual psychical performances as felt in their 
unconstructed relations in self-examination—excepting those psy- 
chical appearances usually termed images. For these a theory will 
be advanced as to their ultimate nature. 
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The first general theory to be advanced as a result of these in- 
vestigations is that the whole objective and subjective world in the 
last analysis is found to be but constructions of the feelings. And 
to make this fully appear, the further theory is advaneed that what 
we have usually termed images are in their ultimate analysis but 
specialized feelings. 

Having now very inadequately prepared the way, a reply may 
be made to the above question, which is, that feelings may be felt 
to persist by themselves devoid of all constructions. 

Of course, it is somewhat difficult for the human-feeling-complex 
to sufficiently clear away structural influence as to be able to feel 
its own feelings in this pure state; but it can imagine earlier stages 
of evolution where these feelings may be considered to exist devoid 
of all thought or feeling constructions, that is, to exist as feelings 
only. And the concern is here the fact of existence or persistence 
regardless of any constructed background. It is presumed here 
that not only may feelings so arise, but that they appear under a 
double aspect, as agreeable and unagreeable states. So it will be 
convenient now to term this feeling a primary feeling, and these 
aspects its primary aspects. Let it now be further assumed that 
there is a telos, or end, bound up with these feelings, so that there 
is a continuous striving for increase in volume, intensity and dura- 
tion of agreeable states. And in some way, as a result of this 
striving and for the purpose of better reaching the goal, portions 
of these primary feelings become specialized, the peculiarity of this 
specialization being that these portions of the feelings have now 
more prominent and more active characteristics, but have lost the 
states of agreeableness or unagreeableness, and as a consequence 
they have not that sticky immobility of the primary feelings, these 
specialized feelings being what is usually referred to as intellectual 
characteristics—images, ete. 

After this specialization, there takes place in this complex of 
the primary and specialized feelings a peculiar activity—intellectual 
—by which the whole cosmos gets constructed by and for this 
feeling-complex. 

Of course, there is no concern here with what may exist or 
what existence can mean outside the feelings, the inquiry here be- 
ing what existence comes to be to these complexes. And this would 
Seem to be the only inquiry if what is here assumed be accepted, 
namely, that the feelings can never get out of the circle of their 
own activities except by this constructive or imaginary process, 
that is, only by the feeling-complex feeling itself as something other 
than its real nature. 
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Now assuming the feeling constructive elements to have been 
found and the constructive stimulus to be involved in the teleological 
principle, displayed in efforts to increase the quality, number and 
persistence of agreeable states, the whole constructed cosmos, in- 
eluding subject and object, would only appear as an incident in 
the development of the feelings, enabling them the better to reach 
their goal. And so their reason for existence would seem to be that 
they facilitate the evolution of the feelings in some of its higher 
phases. If the development could have proceeded unaided by this 
complex structural arrangement, so much work, it may be conceived, 
would have been saved. And the same reasoning applies to these 
complex activities considered as intellectual operations. These 
specialized feelings and their manipulation are, as it were, an after- 
thought, found necessary as the situations in which more desirable 
states could be obtained became more complex. So that intellectual 
activities regarded by themselves may be considered as the mechanism 
or tools found necessary after psychical evolution had proceeded to 
a certain degree of complexity, and on account of the extra work 
their employment involves they are always abandoned as soon as 
the primary feelings learn to feel their way without their aid. 

On a superficial view it may seem somewhat absurd to attribute 
anything like purpose to the feelings, as such. But why is it more 
absurd to attribute purpose to the feeling elements than to the 
feeling-complex, or self? It is a profound mystery in either case. 
But it may be observed in self-examination that what are here termed 
the primary or undifferentiated feelings are the courts of last resort, 
whose decisions are always final, after what, with a little exaggera- 
tion, might be termed the mechanical manipulation of the specialized 
feelings. Now although in ultimate analysis the whole cosmic 
structure comes out as a structure of the feelings and so in a sense 
may be considered fictitious, this in no way detracts from the ex- 
ceeding usefulness of conceiving this structure as real, or even as 
absolute necessity in the higher complexes for conserving life and 
aiding in the acquisition of higher agreeable states, and even for 
explanations of some of the phases of the feelings themselves. And 
to the extent of its usefulness in these ways it should be employed, 
so that the criterion for the employment of this feeling structure 
would seem to be its usefulness, considered from the point of 
view of development. If it now be assumed that the materials and 
the impetus employed in the formation of self have been found, the 
question arises, can a rational theory be advanced by which this 
structure may be considered to have come into existence? In other 
words, can it be shown how by the complex activities of the feeling 
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elements the self, and also the not-self, came to be? This is what 
will now be attempted. 

All indications go to show that the first structure, the first feeling- 
cluster, formed was matter or substance, and the way in which this 
came to be may be imagined as follows: Assuming first that the 
simplest form of psychical life consists in simple responses to 
stimulus by what has been here termed the primary feelings, the 
responses being attractive if the stimulus is conducive to the pres- 
ervation or enhancement of agreeable states, and repellant if the 
reverse; then from the continued striving for more and higher 
agreeable states there seems to result an accommodative variation 
in the feelings themselves, so that details can be appreciated, or a 
greater degree of agreeableness can be obtained from the same 
stimulus, and more abundant sources of satisfaction discovered. Or, 
to put it another way: In the simple feeling complexes the feeling 
of contact must precede the setting up of states of agreeableness or 
the reverse; but after the development of the specialized feelings 
these states may be set up in the absence of or in anticipation of the 
feelings of contact. There then seems to take place a development 
in the relations of these special feelings; the principal of these 
relations appearing as a grouping factor, and the feelings of ex- 
pectaney and order arising normally out of these relations, as will 
now be made evident. 

As a result of what may now be termed a law of the feelings, 
and may be expressed as efforts to extract the maximum of agreeable 
states from all sources, there arise explorations and experimentation 
often in advance of ordinary stimulus, and in these operations a 
greater or less number of specialized feelings come into prominence. 
And after a number of like experiences these several feelings form 
themselves into a cluster or group; that is, they tend to recur to- 
gether, giving a complex feeling in which the several feelings as 
such are submerged, and the group characteristic rises into prom- 
inence. This group feeling now so persists that when later one or 
more of the specific feelings composing this group are stimulated—a 
sight or touch feeling, for instance—this group feeling comes so 
much into prominence as to deceive the feeling complex into the 
belief that its presence is now due, as formerly, to the presence of 
the whole stimulus. But all through the earlier stages in the forma- 
tion of these group feelings there are taking place specific activities 
of the specialized feelings—which may be termed verification—which 
are of the utmost importance in determining not only the future 
permanence of these clusters, but also the future attitude of the 
feeling complex towards them. For instance, on experiencing a new 
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cluster or group, the specific feelings which enter into its composi- 
tion may be as prominent as the group feeling. There then arises 
the feeling of uneasiness—an unagreeable state—and this seems 
always to stimulate the specific feelings into renewed activity to 
again establish an orderly, comfortable feeling. Say, with a new 
group feeling there arises into prominence its visual ingredient. 
There may then arise a disturbed state due to the absence of 
permanency or familiarity. This state then stimulates further 
experimentation, and a touch feeling—the complement of the 
group feeling—results. Then there is immediately a sinking into 
the usual quiescent state, which in some way seems to establish 
the registration and permanency of this group feeling. It now 
comes to persist as a part of the furniture of the feeling com- 
plex, and when again it is stimulated into existence by any of 
its component elements there is no disturbance stimulating further 
experimentation, but a quiescent, familiar feeling,—what some 
have termed an exhausted state,—now persists: it begins to feel 
as the thing there and is said now to be known. And this arises 
solely through these feeling operations. But this attitude only 
applies to specific group feelings, which themselves become segre- 
gated from groups or clusters which do not give rise to this ex- 
hausted feeling, the feeling of no-need-for-further-experimentation. 
And still later these groups form into a cluster by themselves, a 
cluster in which the specific feelings have a greatly diminished 
prominence and the primary feelings seem to take a more active 
part in establishing the permanence of these complex clusters—gen- 
eral conceptions. Again, clusters which have an orderly variant— 
self-motion—also form groups by themselves, and later more com- 
plex groupings as in the former case; and there now arise those 
peculiar feelings of separation and distinctness, and the specific 
groups are expressed as dead and live things and, more generally, 
as dead and living matter or substance. Then innumerable classi- 
fications arise in these respective groups, determined by the dis- 
coverable specific variants therein. And there comes bound up with 
these group characteristics those nascent spatial feelings of a there- 
ness, a hereness and a betweenness. Then as this segregation and 
grouping further advances, involving explorations of self, under- 
stood in a psychical sense, there arises the complex feeling of 
something here like something there. And then as greater dis- 
tinction arises, a body here like bodies there; and, again, a living 
body here like living bodies there. And this is the first and material 
construction of self. This appears to have arisen normally, and in 
advance of self-consciousness, or before the rise of any ability to 
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reflect on the process. And it is well to observe carefully here this 
order of formation so as the better to avoid the usual confusion 
which arises when self-analysis is attempted. This formation 
commences from what is then felt as outside substance, and is 
consequently felt as outside substance in the early stages of its 
formation. But in more advanced stages in the development of 
the human-feeling-complex, the beginnings of  self-consciousness, 
there arises a marvelous change in the program. It is now 
as if this complex was, as it were, for the first time let in behind 
the scenes, but the extreme novelty of the situation and indis- 
tinetness of vision causes the whole to be misinterpreted; or, in 
other words, these feeling complexes begin to feel the elements 
which enter into their own composition, but as they do not readily 
take on the constructive characteristics of all former experiences, 
but remain, as it were, disembodied, the greatest difficulty is felt in 
placing them. Now it appears that whenever the equilibrium, or 
the habitual states of this feeling complex, is disturbed, there always 
arise unagreeable feelings—irritation—which in turn stimulate the 
specialized feelings into those activities which will result in restoring 
the equilibrium or former habitual quiescent states. So now when 
these new, unorderly and disembodied feelings are first experienced, 
they cause that irritation and the consequent setting up of the above- 
described psychical or feeling activities. But operation being limited 
by former methods of procedure and, as in this ease, no constructions 
seeming normally to follow, resource is had to invention. And so a 
body is invented to contain these erratic presentations, and by this 
means quiescence is temporarily restored. But there seems ever to 
have existed a puzzle as to the form and locality of this invented 
body or envelop—this self-content. And this difficulty seems to 
have kept up a much more lively attitude towards these peculiar 
feelings and their makeshift construction than was usually dis- 
played towards the more classifiable groups. Various forms have 
been imagined which have been placed in different localities in the 
constructed body—here material body—but its form in later times 
seems to have become so attenuated and altered in shape as to fit 
in turn comfortably the supposed material body itself and cause 
no inconvenience. And this is the general conception of self 
to-day—the objective self, the ‘me.’ 

But it is desired here to ascertain what self is in ultimate 
analysis, the subjective self. If the total is made up of feeling 
States, there must be some peculiarities in these feelings, their 
activities or grouping, which cause a portion to seem to stand out 
as self and the remainder as the not-self. 
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While there is the feeling of order in both groups, continuity 
in the feeling activities and immediate verification seem to constitute 
the main factors in the self group, in contradistinection to dis- 
continuity and only mediate verification as factors of the not-self 
group. But as the primary feelings are among the constituents of 
immediate verification, they are thus involved in the immediate ap- 
pearances or associations of these feelings with the self group. And 
this gives the feeling of close proximity of the primary feelings 
in the self. But in mediate verification the primary feelings do not 
seem to be projected as do the specialized feelings and their group- 
ings which constitute the not-self. 

That this immediate verification or reassurance which is a con- 
stituent of the self group is of the utmost importance for main- 
taining this group formation, may be readily seen. For instance, 
throughout the whole of the wakeful state, in addition to what is 
understood as the ordinary intellectual processes, there is going on 
a continuous but vaguely conscious record from what may now be 
conceived as various parts of the body which are immediately inter- 
preted as a feeling of here, although they seldom disturb the 
ordinary psychical activities unless something goes wrong. If, say, 
while the subject is engaged in a train of thought one hand i- 
voluntarily passes over to rest on the other, and instead of the usual 
or expected feeling of softness and warmth there arises, say, a 
feeling of hardness and coldness, there will arise an immediate break 
in the train of thought, however deep it may have been, and all 
attention is turned to the investigation of this unusual occurrence. 
There seems to be an immediate necessity for a straightening-out 
process. This movement-feeling in ultimate analysis—which had 
it taken place in the usual way might have been wholly unconscious 
—has now risen into a position of first importance; something has 
happened to a reassuring factor which must be immediately ad- 
justed, as it seems to involve a break or even a rupture in the con- 
tinuity of the self complex. 

Many experiments may be made demonstrating the absolute 
necessity of’this immediate verifying or reassuring process for the 
holding together of the self complex, but they can not be given 
here. But one can imagine the predicament of the intellect in being 
suddenly isolated from all means of verification without knowing 
why or being able to give some cause for it. 

To sum up. The psychical self, or feeling complex, can only 
feel itself as feeling entirely disembodied, although group forma- 
tions seem to take place, and some of these seem to evolve to such a 
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marvelous state of complexity as to be able to feel their own elements 
and even their own structural formation. 

But this seems to reverse the order as to what can be known. 
For here the self, or feeling complex, can know itself as a feeling 
complex, but can never know of a background or substance. For 
all otherness must come to it as structures of the feelings. So that 
this so-called matter, which was always thought of as the one thing 
certainly known, must always remain a profound mystery. 

But although this dynamic and disembodied self is the only one 
logically revealed in ultimate analysis, it may be found convenient 
for all practical purposes of life to regard it as related to a specific 
part of this psychically constructed entirety which J call my body 
in the relation of function to organ. 

And if this be done there does not seem now to arise any im- 
passable gulf or any need of a parallelism. 


E. A. Norris. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





DISCUSSION 
THE FUNCTION OF THOUGHT 


i io a discussion in Vol. III., No. 15, of this Journau, Professor 
Santayana deals with the complaints of ambiguity in his con- 
ception of the function of thought as expounded in his ‘Life of 
Reason.’ Professor Santayana’s treatment consists in reducing to 
metaphor all the passages in ‘The Life of Reason’ which speak of 
thought as a reconstruction of mechanical processes; and in frankly 
accepting thought as a mere ‘accompaniment,’ a ‘lyric ery’ of the 
mechanical processes. To many this method, in so far as it succeeds 
in curing the ambiguity, may seem worse than the original malady. 
I say ‘in so far,’ for even here where the issue is up for explicit 
discussion, I confess I find that some of Professor Santayana’s 
sentences still puzzle me. Thus in the eighth thesis (p. 411) re- 
garding the function of thought, which Professor Santayana says 
represents his own view, after reading that ‘thought is without 
efficacy either in its moral or its existential capacity,’ we find im- 
mediately following that ‘thought might still be called efficacious in 
the only sense, not magical, in which its efficacy would be at all 
congruous with its intent; namely, through the natural efficacy of 
the creature whose life it expressed.”* What do ‘through’ and 


Italics mine. 
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‘natural efficacy’ here mean? Again, on the following page we 
read: ‘‘It is certain that when a man reflects his action changes in 
consequence.’’ Yet, in the next sentence, ‘the consequences of re- 
flection are due to its causes—to the competitive impulses in the 
body, not to the wistful lucubration itself.” Here ‘consequence’ evi- 
dently does not mean effect; and mechanical processes appear to 
have two kinds of effects—thought and other mechanical processes. 
Now, if there is to be such a distinetion and separation of the me- 
chanical and the psychical as to call one ‘eause’ and the other 
‘effect,’ it is somewhat difficult to see why the causal relation in 
one direction should be so hospitably received, while in the other it 
is regarded as a ‘superstition’ of the ‘unreconciled childishness of 
man.’ Or if in one direction it is such a superstition, why is it 
not equally so in the other? 

Passing an analysis of cause and effect, which this really calls 
for, but which is beyond the limits of this note, I should go all the 
way with Professor Santayana in denying ‘mechanical efficacy’ to 
thought. But I should deny it mechanical efficacy just in order 
to bestow upon it its own sort of constructive efficacy. Also, I 
should be as loth as Professor Santayana to regard thought’s fune- 
tion as ‘interfering’ with mechanical processes. But I should reject 
this view only to insist on thought’s work of ‘mediation’ when the 
mechanical processes ‘interfere’? with each other. In other words, 
it seems to me that when Professor Santayana is insisting on the 
‘non-interfering’ and purely ‘lyric’ character of thought, he has in 
mind that stage of experience where thought has done its work, 
where mechanism has been established, where, therefore, any further 
work of thought in that situation would be an ‘interference.’ But 
it seems to me also that he is overlooking the situation in which 
‘interference’ has already arisen among the mechanical processes, 
the habits and instinets themselves, and that the work of resolving 
this interference is the work of thought. Not, however, of thought 
exclusively, or as an outside force, coming in or added to the me- 
chanical processes, but as a mode which the whole activity takes on 
and which the conception of ‘mechanism’ alone does not appear to 
me to cover. 

Again, I think I see how every cause might be regarded as 
‘mechanical.’ In so far as experience can fall into the form of a 
definite effect with its correlative definite cause, it is in the mechan- 


2T am aware of the ‘telic’ character of the term ‘interfere, that in a 
purely mechanical world there would be neither mechanism nor ‘ interference.’ 
But this only shows how thoroughly mechanical efficiency and constructive 


efficacy are. 
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ical form; thought has performed its work. Well-defined causes 
and effects are simply well-articulated habits. Antitoxine ‘causes’ 
immunity from diphtheria. But take the present status of the 
pneumonia problem where such a cause does not yet exist. Here 
thought is at work helping to construct a ‘cause.’ It is, of course, 
not working in a vacuum. Thought is the material of old habits, 
old causes, undergoing analysis and synthesis. Would Professor 
Santayana be willing to say that thought is merely predicting or 
prophesying the antitoxine for pneumonia, that it is having nothing 
to do in constituting it? If it should be said that ‘the elements of 
the cure already exist, and thought has merely to bring them into 
relation tc the disease,’ we must reply: (1) That, even so, this makes 
thought pretty efficacious in constituting the cure; and (2) that 
such a statement involves us in the fallacy of elements apart from 
relations, which Mr. Bradley delights in exposing. And if we try 
to escape this by saying that, ‘the elements have always existed, 
and have always been in actual relation to the disease, only thought 
has not yet discovered it,’ how far are we from the condition of the 
poor fellow who imagined that his toothache had been cured over 
in another county, but that he still continued to suffer because his 
enemies prevented the announcement of the cure from reaching him ? 

Professor Santayana rightly says, that ‘no one would eare to 
maintain that poor Malthus’s hard thinking caused Israel’s fecun- 
dity or the congestion in our large cities.” But would he say that 
Malthus’s thinking had nothing to do with certain reform move- 
ments of his day, or with Darwin’s work which followed? May 
not thought be really efficacious without creating (wholly) its ob- 
ject, or without committing us to the doctrine, which Professor 
Santayana imputes to some of his critics, that ‘the genesis of knowl- 
edge is (wholly) the genesis of things’? Is it not possible to de- 
scribe experience in terms of thoughts and things generating other 
thoughts and things without regarding thoughts and things as caus- 
ing each other? 

Professor Santayana’s characterization of his ecritie’s view of 
truth as ‘useful illusion’ (p. 42), and his counter thesis that ‘the 
true idea is determined by what the environment is, not by the uses 
which the idea of it might have,’ seems to send us back to a purely 
representative view of knowledge and to raise rather elementary 
questions—those-with which Locke and Berkeley struggled, such as: 
Just what is included in environment? From the standpoint of one 
making this statement, is not the environment as responsible for 
false as for true ideas? How tell when the idea is ‘true’ to the 
environment? What is the test of an illusion? Ete. 
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In conclusion, I would say that I believe that the passages in 
the ‘Life of Reason’ giving thought a constructive and constitutive 
character are sO numerous, so convincing, and so vital to so much 
of his doctrines, that the reader will find Professor Santayana’s in- 
struction to take them in a Pickwickian sense a very difficult one to 
execute. 

A. W. Moore. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Philosophy of Religion. Grorce TrumBuLL Lapp, LL.D. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1905. Two vols. Pp. xx-+ 616; 
xii + 590. 


It is with a considerable degree of diffidence that the reviewer ap- 
proaches such a task as that of estimating Professor Ladd’s compendious 
volumes. In truth the richness of the contents precludes any attempt at 
exhaustive treatment, and all that is aimed at here is a cursory notice of 
some of the important topics of the discussion. 

The treatise of Professor Ladd divides naturally into two parts: the 
first embracing the topics of the first volume falling under the head of 
the ‘ Phenomenology of Religion,’ while those of the second embrace the 
problems for reflection which grow out of the study of religious phe- 
nomena. The first volume is, therefore, mainly historical and psycholog- 
ical, while the second is more philosophical and speculative. 

Professor Ladd’s general view of religion is that it is a natural and 
normal outgrowth of man’s nature as an individual and as a race; that its 
evolution is part and parcel of the development of the history of the race; 
that its sources lie deep down in the nature of man, among the primary 
springs of his being; that its story constitutes an essential and inseparable 
element in the progressive life of humanity. 

In a chapter on ‘ Problem and Method’ the aim of the philosophy of 
religion is stated to be ‘ that critical and reflective treatment of the facts 
and laws of man’s religious life and development which will discover, 
elucidate and defend the fundamental conceptions and universal truths 
of religion.’ In pursuance of this method it is the author’s purpose ‘ re- 
flectively to examine the conceptions and ideals of the religious life of 
humanity in the light of their origin, nature and history, and of modern 
science and modern thought, in order to test and refine them.’ In order, 
however, that such examination may be fruitful of the right results, it is 
important to determine what criteria shall be applied to the judgments of 
religion in order to test them. In meeting this requirement Professor 
Ladd identifies the religious with the value-judgment, conceived in a broad 
sense as including the interests of morality, happiness and beauty as 
well as of truth. Religion, in order to be genuine and adequate, must 
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conform, therefore, to the ‘highest ideals of truth, beauty, righteousness 
and blessedness.’ In so far as religion satisfies these ideal interests it 
meets the requirements of reason. In this sense rationality may be laid 
down as the ‘ ultimate test of the values of religion.’ But Professor Ladd 
recognizes two other tests of vital importance. These he names ‘hu- 
manity’ and ‘historicalness’; the first containing the requirement that 
religion shall be able tu satisfy the vital spiritual demands of the needy 
soul in all stages of its progress in the scale of race-culture; the second 
involving the requirement of universality or universal adaptability to 
the varying spiritual wants of men. Summing up, we may say that the 
three great standards by which the claims of religion are to be judged are 
humanity, historicalness and ideality. 

In dealing with the problem of the nature of religion Professor Ladd 
starts with the conception of ‘a rational and spiritual unity of the race 
which has been attained by a historical development.’ Taking religion as 
a universal element in the life of humanity, he reaches the following defi- 
nition of its essential features: “The belief in invisible, superhuman 
powers (or a Power) which are conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit; on which man regards himself as dependent for his well-being, and 
to which he is at least in some sense responsible for his conduct; together 
with the feelings and practises which naturally follow from such a belief.” 
Aside from the details of this definition, it is clear that it recognizes the 
two essential elements in any consciousness or experience that is entitled 
to be called religious; namely, the sense of transcendence in connection 
with the object of religion, and the use of the analogy of selfhood as a 
principle of characterization. These seem to be perfectly coordinate and 
irreducible factors in religion from its beginning. One is, therefore, dis- 
posed to question whether Professor Ladd’s representation of the earliest 
forms of religion as ‘ vague and unreflecting spiritism’ is quite adequate 
to his definition. If the definition holds, then transcendence is essential 
to religion and the phrase, to be adequate, ought to be amended so as to 
read: vague and unreflecting over-spiritism. The God of the lowest 
savage is never a mere spirit, a being on the same plane with the savage 
himself. There is something superhuman about him. He is an over-spirit 
or over-soul. But we do not mean to dwell on this here. Treating his 
definition critically, Professor Ladd reaches the conclusion that ‘ religion 
when conceived of in conformity to its own ideals is the belief in the 
Being of the World as perfect Ethical Spirit; with the entire emotional 
and practical life brought into harmony with this view.’ 

Taking this definition as a text, Professor Ladd traces the origin, 
development and sources of religion historically as a phenomenon of race 
evolution, with an amplitude of scope and detail, a wealth of scholarship, 
a ripeness and balance of judgment and a eatholicity of spirit, indeed 
truly admirable. Professor Ladd is a frankly avowed Christian and a 
loyal believer in his religion, but his adherence to Christianity does not 
render him inhospitable to other religions. In fact it is the scientific in- 
vestigator, the philosophical thinker, rather than the partisan, that domi- 
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nates his judgments. Broadly, the lesson of history and anthropology is 
that religion has from the beginning of the story constituted an essential 
factor in the complex life and culture of humanity. Approached psycholog- 
ically from the standpoint of the nature of man, religion has its roots in 
man’s spiritual nature and is a normal expression of that nature as a 
whole. Especially is it from the standpoint of his own selfhood that man 
reaches out and apprehends the Over-self which he calls God. It is also 
his own self-experience which supplies him with the principles used in 
characterizing the Deity and bringing him within the sphere of intelli- 
gible and personal relations. History and psychology thus answer face 
to face and man’s religion unfolds, not as a mere body of beliefs or as a 
cult, but as a life. 

Professor Ladd treats in a discriminating way of the relations of re- 
ligion to morality, art and the other elements of human culture. He 
recognizes the fact that religion may degenerate and become superstition; 
that it may and often does become an instrument of evil. But he holds 
that its course is upward toward the loftiest spiritual ideals of the race. 
And he is ready to conclude as the result of the studies of the first volume, 
‘that the history and psychology of man’s religious experience establishes, 
first, the universal and permanent character of the experience itself and 
its capacity for receiving the critical and reflective treatment of philos- 
ophy; second, that the supreme development hitherto reached by this ex- 
perience presents it as a faith that the Being of the World is perfect 
Ethical Spirit; and third, this supreme development has also the faith 
that God, this perfect Ethical Spirit, stands toward man in the actual 
relations of Creator, Preserver, Moral Ruler, Redeemer, Revealer of Truth 
and Inspirer of a spiritual life for man, which is to be after the pattern 
of His own Life.’ 

The phenomenology of religion suggests the three great problems of 
the philosophy of religion proper. These, as Professor Ladd enumerates 
them, are (1) the problem of the religious conception of the Being of the 
World; (2) the problem of God and the world; (3) that of man’s destiny 
in the light of religion. 

The first problem is not that of theism as it is ordinarily conceived. It 
is not the existence of God which is in question. Professor Ladd takes 
the testimony of religious faith, when it is adequately conceived and 
stated, to be a sufficient guarantee for the reality of its object. Likewise 
science and philosophy bear convincing testimony to the reality of a 
World-Ground of Being of the World. The real problem here is one of 
harmony. “We seek for a harmony between that conception of God 
which the highest religious experience of the race has brought into exist- 
ence—the conception, namely, of God as perfect Ethical Spirit, the Father 
and Redeemer of mankind—and that conception of the Being of the 
World which is most tenable in accordance with the conclusions of mod- 
ern science and philosophy.” Now without following the course of the 
discussion here, we shall rest content with simply indicating its central 
thought, which is this: While religious faith demands for its satisfying 
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object a being who is a personal and ethical spirit, reflection finds that 
the ultimate reality of science and philosophy ‘can only be expressed, or 
even conceived of, in terms of self-conscious and rational personal life.’ 
The two conceptions thus tend to coalesce and become one. Moreover, the 
object of religious faith always involves a theory of reality, whereas, as 
already maintained, a theory of reality must in the last analysis become 
a theory of self-conscious and rational personal life. 

Into the questions of theism, pantheism, atheism and evolution we 
have not space even to enter. As to evolution, however, the author re- 
gards it from the religious point of view as a process in which the divine 
progressively manifests itself, though in an incomplete way. “ For re- 
ligion,” he says, “no theory of evolution can ever be anything more than 
a very partial and incomplete descriptive history of the way in which 
God has been creating the world.” 

Professor Ladd is also a harmonizer in his treatment of the modern 
issue between the natural and the supernatural. Religion can not dis- 
pense with the supernatural. For religion, ‘the supernatural is God, and 
all the so-called natural is the manifestation of his immanent self. The 
supernatural when truly conceived is the transcendent and God is both 
transcendent and immanent as absolute self. “It is the conception of 
an Absolute Self who is perfect Ethical Spirit which unites and har-. 
monizes the two otherwise conflicting conceptions of the immanency and 
the transcendency of God.” 

Upon the interesting and illuminating discussion of the relations of 
God to the world as Creator, Preserver, Moral Ruler, Providence and 
Redeemer our space forbids us to enter. This division closes with 
a chapter on revelation and inspiration. The source and object of 
revelation is God, while its subject is man or humanity. And since 
God is immanent spirit making Himself known in human history, and 
especially so in religion, the function of revelation is coextensive with 
the religious experience of the race. Even the lowest religions reveal 
some of the divine light. In the higher religions the revelation is 
more complete. Revelation like religion itself is ‘a progressive self- 
manifestation of the immanent spirit of the world.’ Inspiration is 
the state of the subject who receives the revelation and is secondary 
and subordinate to it. Professor Ladd treats revelation and its accom- 
panying category, inspiration, as broad historical phenomena. They are 
not confined to any particular religion. They are specialized in that they 
come through individualized channels. They are also specialized in the 
larger measure of the manifestation in some religions than in others, the 
supreme manifestation coming through the line of Hebrew prophets and 
culminating in Christ, who represents in a true sense the completeness 
and finality of the revelatory process. 

In the last division of his treatise on the ‘ Destiny of Man,’ Professor 
Ladd in a chapter on ‘ The Future of Religion’ makes an impressive plea 
for essential Christianity as the religion of the future. He bases his plea 
not only on the spiritual content of Christianity, but also on its capacity 
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for variation. He says: “It is just this capacity for variation united 
with the persistence of its one high practical aim, and of its point of view 
from which to regard all that is and happens as manifestation of the good- 
will and redeeming love of the Absolute and perfect Ethical Spirit, which 
makes Christianity adapted to become in the future the religion of man- 
kind.” 

The two following chapters treat of the immortality of the individual. 
Professor Ladd admits that no satisfactory theoretic proof of immortality 
is possible. The belief in immortality is an article of faith rather than 
of logic. And it is only in religious soil that this conviction attains to its 
highest vigor. The truth is, it is only as the spirit of man realizes the 
divine life in which it is rooted that it can have any clear hope of immor- 
tality. The spirit which realizes its rootage in the life of God comes to 
have a confidence that its own life, like God’s own, will not perish. “ The 
essentials of the belief in immortality for the individual can be main- 
tained only in the form of a confidence that God, in whom every indi- 
vidual of the human race lives and moves and has his being, will continue 
to preserve and to develop the life of all those whose preservation and 
progress accord with his most holy and beneficent world-plan. But the 
rising faith of religion is that this divine world-plan will somehow show 
itself in the future as the redemption of the race.” 

Limit of space forbids any but a brief reference to Professor Ladd’s 
very interesting treatment of the problem of evil. He regards the issue 
to which the existence of evil in the world gives rise as theoretically un- 
solvable. And it is only in the redemptive function of religion that he 
finds grounds of hope for its practical solution. What impresses the 
thoughtful reader of Professor Ladd’s volumes is the thoroughness with 
which they canvass practically the whole field of discussion. It is diffi- 
cult to decide on what ground he is strongest, whether in history, anthro- 
pology, psychology or general philosophy. In each field he treads familiar 
ground and pronounces sane and rational judgments. 

There are a number of minor points on which the present reviewer 
would feel obliged to differ somewhat from the author’s conclusions, but 
these seem relatively insignificant in comparison with the large sphere 
of agreement. Professor Ladd’s treatise is that of a reviewer who, having 
gone over the whole field and practically mastered all the literature of his 
theme, is able to take a comprehensive view of the whole and to pronounce 
judgments on the various problems and issues which carry with them a 
certain air of finality. Of course it is not given to any mortal to say 
the last word on so great a theme as the philosophy of religion, but it 
will be many a day before we shall be again favored with so impressive 
an utterance as is contained in these volumes of Professor Ladd." 


A. T. ORMOND. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


*Near the beginning of the above notice I take occasion to suggest @ 
criticism of Professor Ladd’s characterization of the earliest forms of religion 
as ‘vague and unreflecting spiritism.’ In short, this mode of characterization 
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Crying. At vin Boraquist. The American Journal of Psychology, April, 
1906. Pp. 56. 


This article endeavors to explain crying as an expression of emotion, 
in keeping with the present-day theories. Mr. Borgquist states that as 
a psychological problem it is very suggestive and also that a closer in- 
vestigation of the act itself may throw more light upon the general theory 
of emotion. The question raised at the beginning of the article is 
whether in the crying act we are not dealing with a fundamental mode 
of expression which is the basis of displeasure in its most generic form. 

The article is divided into three sections. The first part deals with 
two hundred returns from a questionnaire which was sent out by President 
G. Stanley Hall to three normal schools and to the School of Ethical Cul- 
ture in New York City, and with the returns from twenty special letters 
and questionnaires which were sent to ethnologists of the Smithsonian 
Institution and to missionaries among the Japanese, Samoans, New Zea- 
landers, Maoris, ete. The questions have to do chiefly with the causes 
for crying among civilized and primitive peoples, the influence of age, 
cumulative development, symptoms and descriptions of the mental states 
involved in erying. The author makes a provisional classification of 
crying into the expression of anger, grief and joy. Each form is uni- 
versal among the races of mankind. The ery of the child and the ery 


clearly recognizes only the anthropomorphic factor in religion, whereas, Pro- 
fessor Ladd himself regards the transcendent factor, the sense of something 
more than and superior to man, as equally essential. In itself this fail- 
ure adequately to emphasize the superanthropomorphic factor might be 
allowed to pass. But it seems to me that it affects more or less the author’s 
whole conception of the course of the evolution of religion. For example, Pro- 
fessor Ladd demurs to the representation of the development of Judaism as a 
straight course from polytheism to monotheism. In this I think he is right. 
His failure consists in not extending this judgment to the development of re- 
ligions in general. Only in exceptional instances can a straight evolution 
from polytheism to monotheism be made out. The existence of ‘ Creator Gods’ 
in connection with lower conceptions and inferior deities ought to shed some 
light on the problem of the real course of the evolution. The truth seems to 
be that the two factors in religion—the anthropomorphic, which is the fruit- 
ful source of polytheism, and the superanthropormorphie or transcendent, 
which tends more strongly to monotheism, are not necessarily, or always, in 
fact, found together. The motif of monotheism lies distinctively in the tran- 
scendent factor and will manifest itself where this factor predominates; where 
the anthropomorphic factor predominates the motif of polytheism will domi- 
nate the course of the development. I am inclined to the opinion that a deeper 
insight into the workings of historical forces would bring out the fact of a 
dialectic of these fundamental motifs as determining the great mutations, the 
actions and reactions, as well as the side currents and eddies, of the develop- 
mental movements of religion. Much as I admire Professor Ladd’s treatment as 
a whole, I can not avoid the feeling that a fresh investigation of history would 
lead to some modification in the directions indicated. But I put this forward 
simply as a suggestion and with some diffidence in view of the obscurity that 
besets the whole question of the course of the development of religion. 
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of the adult are somewhat sharply differentiated. The child’s cry is more 
often active, due to anger, noisy, directed outward, and is essentially the 
expression of helplessness and the demand for assistance. The cry of 
the adult is passive, due to grief, subjective, and is more an expression of 
hopelessness. “ The cry is a profound disturbance, a large reaction, and 
no mere shedding of tears. It occurs as the end phenomenon of a cumu- 
lative development of feeling, a physical dualism which is characterized 
by a low stage of energy, or a stagnation of activity, accompanied by a 
condition which requires an effort out of proportion to the power of the 
organism. In the typical adult ery this schism between the power and 
the need increases until the outbreak of the cry comes. Whatever else 
the cry may be, it is a cessation of the state of strained effort, in the 
direction of a total giving up. The state of adjusted motor coordinations 
and attention, which the individual maintains normally in all situations 
of life, entirely ceases; it may be said that in place of a definite adjust- 
ment of nervous mechanism a state of wide diffusion quite the opposite 
of adjustment supervenes, and movements are no longer adaptive. 

The will maintains the struggle after the disintegrative processes of pain 
are expressed in the physical inadequacy to respond to the demands of 
the situation. All cries can be reduced provisionally to this typical 
form.” 

The second part of the article analyses the crying act and discusses 
its effect upon the individual and upon society. As in the first part the 
discussion begins with a consideration of the data provided by the ques- 
tionnaires, but it is supplemented and amplified by an appeal to literature 
of all sorts, from the Bible, Darwin and Sully, to Tennyson and Wier 
Mitchell. Mr. Borgquist concludes that the crying act is an extremely 
complex one, involving the whole body. Changes in circulation, certain 
characteristic attitudes of the body, lump in the throat, vocalization, sob 
and tears are the chief physical accompaniments. The prominence of 
any one of these symptoms depends principally upon the age of the 
individual. The sob belongs particularly to the adult ery. It comes as 
the climax of a crying spell and remains after the other symptoms have 
been repressed. Tears, as belonging particularly to the grief ery, are 
lacking with infants. According to different observers they appear at 
ages varying from one to five months. Of all the elements of the cry, 
they are least under the control of the will. They are characteristic of 
the cries of young children and primitive peoples. | Vocalization appears 
first of all in the erying acts and is characteristic of the anger, fear and 
hunger cries. The lump in the throat is regarded as rather a mysterious 
element as to both its appearance and its make-up. 

The effect of crying is thought to be good by the observers, medical 
men and the writers of fiction. The good effect is mental rather than 
physical—a feeling of relief and the cessation of the nervous strain and 
tension. The physical effects are sometimes severe, resulting in headache, 
stupor, nausea, extreme weakness, ete., but the usual result is a state of 
physical exhaustion, rather pleasing than otherwise, which serves to 
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accentuate the mental relief. “Some medical opinion supports the view 
that crying is a helpful stimulation in the young child and that the cry 
resulting from grief aids a sluggish circulation and also affords some 
relief from a tension or overcharged condition of the nerves.” 

The third part of the article undertakes a brief résumé of the most 
prominent views in regard to crying, a study of crying as a physiological 
act and a statement of the author’s own theory. This is the most im- 
portant part of the article. The preceding parts have simply prepared 
the way for a statement of Mr. Borgquist’s explanation of the act, which 
he names the ‘ rejection theory.’ The overflow theory of the expression 
of crying, the resistant theory and the language theory are found to be 
inadequate as explanations of the crying act in all its phases. The views 
of Wundt, Ribot and Darwin also need qualification or amplification, 
according to our author. From an examination of the accompaniments 
of the cry from a physiological standpoint, Mr. Borgquist concludes that 
the movements are the result of combinations of mechanisms that belong 
to the digestive and respiratory systems and that the greater part of the 
movements are controlled by the vagus nerve. Analyzing the individual 
elements in the cry, especially those accompanying the adult ery, they 
are found to be the same movements which are involved in the rejection 
of food. For example, the movements of the sob—a combination of 
downward pressure of the diaphragm, rhythmically performed, and ac- 
companying actions of the abdominal muscles—are identical with the 
movements involved in vomiting, with the exception of the movement of 
the stomach itself. The cause of tears is much more complex, but various 
movements which involve similar effects upon circulation and respiration 
will produce tears—namely, laughing, vomiting and coughing. The lump 
in the throat is obscure as a physiological event, but in vomiting and hic- 
coughing the throat undergoes a similar change. This similarity between 
the erying act and the movements of rejection applies especially to the 
adult cry—the cry of hopelessness. “The fear, hunger and anger cries 
are all essentially cries for help. The adult does not as a rule ery for 
help, but he helps himself through this stage and then at the end breaks 
down—a breakdown accompanied by body prostration, sobs, tears, lamen- 
tation and physiological movements of rejection.” “The acts of erying 
are, thus, by no means a mere symbol of the act of giving up the struggle. 
The movements in themselves have significance and are a means towards 
an end. They are physiologically cessation and even reversal of the will 
to live and be nourished.” 

A comparison of the actions of laughing and crying seems still 
further to support the ‘ rejection theory,’ for though both are connected 
with the digestive system, laughing is the accompaniment of movements 
that promote digestion, and crying is a part of the process which is in its 
primitive form the rejection of food. 

“These movements—i. e., those of erying—are, according to this 
interpretation, a primitive form of expression on the physical side of the 
mental state of displeasure. The mental act and the physical act having 
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never been dissociated from each other, the suggestion is made that, in 
more subdued form, some such actions occur as the correlate of all states 
of displeasure. The particular form of expression of helplessness by the 
cry has been preserved together with its subjective correlate, pity, as a 
fundamental psychosocial situation.” 


Naomi NorsworrtnHy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


Sur la compatibilité des axiomes de Varithmétique. M. Piert. Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, March, 1906. Pp. 196-207. 


This paper presents an admirable opportunity to the logician who 
wishes to study some of the methods prevalent in the modern logic of 
mathematics, without involving himself too deeply in the technicalities 
of the subject. It is really a reply to criticisms of M. Poincaré in the 
November and January numbers of the Revue, although no direct reference 
is made to them. The first part of the paper (to p. 203) is devoted to an 
account of the method by which the consistency and independence of a 
set of postulates constituting a nominal definition are proved, and the 
last part vindicates the possibility of the proof of consistency for the 
postulates of arithmetic. 

The only method* of proving consistency which is in general use is 
to exhibit, within some accepted region independent of the defining postu- 
lates, an entity with respect to which all the postulates permit of inter- 
pretation together. While easy to state, this condition is difficult to fulfill 
in particular cases, and in the realm of pure logic it can never be fulfilled 
without a petitio principii, so we have to accept this realm as given and 
trust that our postulates represent a correct analysis of it. 

Hilbert* has also urged that we can not define the fundamental concepts 
of arithmetic in terms of pure logic without a vicious circle because pure 
logic already involves certain fundamental arithmetical concepts such 
as ‘class’ and, in a way, the concept of the whole number. If this 
were true, we could no more prove the compatibility of the postulates 
of arithmetic than of pure logic. Pieri, however, believes that such 
notions as ‘is a,’ ‘each,’ ‘all,’ ‘class,’ ‘contains,’ ete., are not truly 
arithmetical and that even when we use such ideas as ‘ both’ or ‘ two men’ 
it is not necessarily an arithmetical notion which we are using, but only 
a perceived instance of a numerable class, and furthermore such fore- 
shadowings of arithmetical notions must occur in the material by which 
we are to define numbers, on the principle that ex nihilo nihil fit. 

The definition of whole numbers (ordered classes of similar classes) 
through postulates, as given by Padua, serves to enforce the point and 
justify the proof of the compatibility of the axioms of arithmetic. The 
whole method is of great interest and beauty, but while its utility is great 
from the standpoint of the mathematician who is anxious to discover 


‘But ef. Hilbert, Verhandlungen des III. Mathematiker-Kongresses (1904) ; 
Trans., Monist, July, 1905. 
* Loc. cit. 
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with what concepts he is dealing, to the non-mathematical logician it is 
also stimulating through the fundamental concepts which it proposes for 
investigation. 
Harotp CuapMAN Brown. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A TEXT-BOOK of elementary mathematics by Sir Oliver Lodge bears the 
quaint title of ‘Easy Mathematics, chiefly arithmetic; being a collection 
of hints to teachers, parents, self-taught students and adults, and con- 
taining most things in elementary mathematics useful to be known.’ 
Science in the course of its review makes the following comment and 
quotation: “ When a man like Sir Oliver Lodge writes on arithmetic we 
naturally expect an unusually high motive. In the present case this 
motive is set forth in such forceful terms as follows: ‘The mathematical 
ignorance of the average educated person has always been complete and 
shameless, and recently I have become so impressed with the unedifying 
character of much of the arithmetical teaching to which ordinary children 
are liable to be exposed that I have ceased to wonder at the widespread 
ignorance, and have felt impelled to try and take some steps towards sup- 
plying a remedy. The object in writing the book has been solely the 
earnest hope that the teaching of this subject may improve and may 
become lively and interesting. Dulness and bad teaching are synonymous 
terms. A few children are born mentally deficient, but a number are 
gradually made so by the efforts made to train their growing faculties.’ 
To read an arithmetic written in a breezy style yet thoroughly sane from 
cover to cover is a surprisingly interesting experience for most people who 
try it. While those who are familiar with elementary mathematics may 
not learn any new facts by reading this book, yet there will probably be 
few who will not have a more cordial attitude towards the subject.” 


Mr. Rowtanp Haynes, assistant in philosophy at Columbia University 
during the winter of 1905-6, has been appointed associate in philosophy 
at the University of Chicago for the ensuing year. He is to have courses 
in philosophy, ethics, psychology and logic during the absence in Europe 
of Associate Professor A. W. Moore. 


Dr. J. E. Wattace WALLIN, instructor in philosophy at Princeton, has 
accepted the appointment of professor of psychology and pedagogy in the 
Pennsylvania Normal School, at East Stroudsburg. 


Dr. Harvey Carr, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
instructor in psychology in the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, to succeed 
Dr. Irving King, who goes to the University of Michigan. 


Dr. W. K. Wricut, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
instructor in philosophy and psychology in the University of Texas, to 
succeed Dr. Warner Fite, who has accepted a call to the University of 
Indiana. 


Associate Proressor ALEXANDER MEIKELJOHN, dean of Brown Uni- 
versity, has been made professor of logic and metaphysics. 
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